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THE BOOK OF SHAPES 


(PARTS I, II, & III). 


BY SHEILA RADICE, 
With a Preface by Dr. T. Percy Nunn, Prof. of Education in the Univ. of Lond. 


The Literar writes :— 
hese three of Shapes, with their startling covers, revealing in 
ite colours strange pis. atterns in solid perspective, are something 
more than books for children to play with . they have a philosophic and 
an artistic significance that will first please and then fascinate grown-up people 
This. is a method of direct mind-training that has a real significance in 
psychology as well as in art.” 
The Westminster Gazette writes :— 
“It is not easy to describe the books because their immediate diagrammatic 
appeal is so far from verbal expression that wordiness would be wasted. . . Mrs. 
Radice has provided an exquisite means for enabling teachers to teach children 


to teach themselves. 
THE NEW CHILDREN. 
BY SHEILA RADICE, 


With Autograph foreword by Dr. Maria Montessori. 
Dr. Montessori writes :— 
““ Mrs. Radice has expressed my ideas to the world with marvellous lucidity.” 
The Daily Telegraph writes :— 

“One of the least fortunate of our national traits is a certain obstinate 
resistance to new ideas. .. This is particularly true of education, and it 
proved the main hindrance which the Montessori system has had to encounter 
in England. But the system was strong enough to recover, and has gradually 
won its way to the approval of all who appreciate the inevitable trend of modern 
education. Mr. H. A. L. Fisher has described its author as the outstanding 
figure in the education of the day, and all enlightened teachers throughout the 
country are beginning to adopt Montessori methods. This little book should be 
a valuable weapon in the cause of the movement. It is clear, persuasive, and 
ogame it makes out a good case, and states it in simple, intelligible 

nguagi 
The writes 

“The New Children” makes good reading... it is fluent, graphic, and 
versatile. The author has evidently grasped the ‘scientific truth that permeates 
and inspires the Montessori doctrine.” 

he New York Herald writes :— 

“The Montessori idea is here expressed as a philosophy of life — the 
Philosophy of Bergson, arrived at in < ngg d through long, patient, encyclo- 
pedic study of the self-revelations of ¢ i. rom birth. 

The Times Dispatch (U.S.A.) writes:—“ Mrs. Radice has given a luminous 
interpretation of the vast scope of Dr. Montessori’s vision and aims.” 
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THE DRAMATIC WORK OF HENRY 
CHETTLE. 


I.—Intropuctory. 


Of the minor Elizabethan dramatists few 
were more prolific than Henry Chettle. The 
pages of Henslowe’s Diary bear witness 
that in the six years from 1598 to 1603 he 
wrote, either independently or in conjunction 
with others, no fewer than fifty plays* 

Of the eleven entered under his name 


*See Dr. W. W. Greg, ‘ Henslowe’s Diary,’ 
and 365-6. 


Pt. II (Commentary), pp. 250-2 

ther (inaccurate) lists of Chettle’s plays are 
given in H. B. Leonard’s edition of ‘ Hoffman ’ 
and in Hazlitt’s ‘Dodsley, Vol. viii. 


alone,t only one survives—-the lurid 
‘ Tragedy of Hoffman, or A Revenge for a 
Father.’ This play and an undefined share 
in three others, ‘The Death of Robert Earl 
of Huntingdon’ (Munday and Chettle), 
‘ Patient Grissil’ (Dekker, Chettle and 
Haughton), and ‘The Blind Beggar of 
Bednall-Green’ (Chettle and Day) are 
usually held to comprise all his extant 
dramatic work, and as the critics have not 
been able to separate his share in these 
partnership plays from the contributions of 
his collaborators, it is by ‘ Hoffman’ (a 
vigorous, but by no means attractive, per- 
formance) that it has been customary to 
appraise his merits. 

That Chettle’s literary reputation has 
thereby suffered injustice, I shall shortly 
show. But in the first place it is to be 
observed that although the bulk of his 
dramatic work has perished, there yet sur- 
vives more than has yet been recognized. 


Henslowe’s Diary for February and 
March, 1597/8 contains the following 
entries : 


Layd owt vnto antony monday the 15 of 
febreary 1598 for a playe boocke called the 
firste parte of Robynge hoode ... ... ... v.ll. 

lent vnto thomas dowton the 20 of febrea 
1598 to lende vnto antony mondaye vpon his 
seconde parte of the downefall of earlle hun- 
— surnamed Roben hoode. J saye lent 

lent vnto thomas dowton the 25 of febreary 
1598 to geue vnto chettell in pt paymente of 
the second pte of Robart hoode... J saye 

Lent vnto antony mondaye the 28 of febreary 
1598 in pte of paymente of the second pte of 

Lent vnto Robart shawe the 8 of Marche 


1598 in full paymente of the seconde pte of the 
booke call. the downfall of Roben hoode the 
some of .. . iijllve. 


The play here called ‘ The first part of 
Robin Hood’ was printed in 1601, as ‘ The 
Downfall of Robert Earl of Huntingdon’ 
and that variously described as ‘ The second 
part of the downfall of Earl Huntington,’ 
‘The second part of Robert (or Robin) 


+H. B. Leonard gives the number as six- 
teen. But his list wrongly includes six plays 
and omits one. Two of the plays wrongly in- 
cluded (‘Sir Placidas’ and “Robin 
fellow ’) are due to entries in the diary forged 
by Collier, one (‘ Jephthah ’) is not Chettle’s, 
and three (‘Black Bateman of the North,’ 
Pt. I., ‘ The Stepmother’s Tragedy,’ and ‘ Car- 
dinal Wolsey,’ Pt. II) were collaborated works. 
On the other hand, ‘All is not Gold that 
glisters,’ entered as by Chettle and Rowley. 
appears to have been written by Chettle alone. 
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Hood,’ ‘ The second part of the book called 
the downfali of Robin Hood,’ was at the 
same time published under the title of ‘ The 
Death of Robert Earl of Huntingdon.’ 

It has accordingly been the practice of 
writers on the Elizabethan drama to speak 
of the ‘First Part’ or ‘ Downfall,’ as we 
now have it, as if it were wholly Munday’s 
play, and this in spite of two subsequent 
entries of loans to Chettle, of which the first 
at jieast, clearly refers to it: 

Lent vnto Robarte shawe the 18 of novembr 
1598 to lend vnto mr Cheattell vpon the men- 
dynge of the first pt of Robarte hoode the 

Lente vnto harey Chettell at the Requeste of 
Robart shawe the 25 of novembr 1598 for men- 
dinge of Roben hood for the corte ... ... ... xs. 

The fact is that there is scarcely a scene 
that does not show marks of Chettle’s 
revision, and revision of so extensive a kind 
as to justify the confident assertion that the 


‘Downfall’ is quite as much his as it is, 


Munday’s. 

An acquaintance with Chettle’s style and 
phraseology acquired by repeated perusal of 
the plays mentioned above has also led me 
to the interesting discovery that Chettle was, 
either wholly or in part, the author of ye! 
another drama dealing with Robin Hood— 
the anonymous ‘ Pleasant commodie called 
Look About You,’ printed in 1600 and 
acted like the ‘ Downfall’ and the ‘ Death’ 
by the Admiral’s servants. 

We have then at least six plays in which 
Chettle was concerned :— 

(i) ‘The Tragedy of Hoffman.’ 

(ii) ‘The Downfall of Robert Earl of 
Huntingdon.’ 

(iii) ‘ The 
Huntingdon.’ 

(iv) ‘Look About You.’ 

(v) ‘ Patient Grissil.’ 

(vi) ‘ The Blind Beggar of Bednall Green.’ 

These plays I have subjected to a close 
examination with a view of determining the 
extent of Chettle’s contribution to each.t 
The result of this examination will, I hope, 


Death of Robert Earl of 


t For ‘ The Tragedy of Hoffman’ I have used 

. B. Leonard’s edition of 1852, for ‘The 
Downfall’ and ‘ The Death of Robert Earl of 
Huntingdon,’ Hazlitt’s ‘ Dodsley,’ Vol. viii, for 
“Look About You,’ Hazlitt’s ‘ Dodsley,’ Vol. 
ix, for ‘ Patient Grissil ’ The Shakespeare So- 
ciety Reprint, 1841, and for ‘The Blind Beggar 
of Bednall-Green ’ Mr. A. H. Bullen’s reprint. 
References are by and: Scene, according 
to each editor’s arrangement, followed by the 
page on which the quoted passage occurs. 


be to establish Chettle’s right to a higher 
place amongst the contemporaries of Shake- 
speare than he has hitherto occupied. His 
undoubted responsibility for the grotesque 
horrors of ‘ Hoffman’ have led the critics 
to attribute all that is good in his partner. 
ship plays to his coliaborators. Payne 
Collier, for instance, remarks that Munday 
is seen to greater advantage in ‘‘ the two 
plays relating to Robert Earl of Hunting- 
don ’’ than in ‘ John a Kent and John a 
Cumber,’ which, as he justly remarks, ‘‘ has 
no claim to be ranked in the higher order 
of our stage-performances: the lines being 
usually unambitious of any greater  excel- 
lence than that of conveying the writer’s 
meaning distinctly, at the same time falling 
agreeably on the ear.’ Apparently it 
never occurred to him that the higher poetic 
quality of the Robin Hood plays might be 
due to the circumstance that Chettle was 
also concerned in their composition. Now it 
is interesting to find that for all the features 
of these two plays specially commended by 
Sir Adolphus Ward §—Leicester’s speeches 
in Act iv, Se. i, and Warman’s attempted 
suicide in Act v., Se. i. of the ‘ Downfall,’ 
Bruce’s fine speech and Marian’s funeral in 
Act v., Se. ii. of the ‘ Death,’—Chettle is 
wholly responsible. Again, in ‘The Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature.’{ the 
Rev. Ronald Bayne suggests that the Welsh 
scenes of ‘Patient Grissil’ represent 
Chettle’s contribution. These are demon- 
strably Dekker’s; Chettle’s work is, as I 
shall show, to be found in the Grissil story 
proper, and it is to him, therefore, that the 
charm of the play (one of the most whole- 
some and delightful of Elizabethan comedies) 
is chiefly due. Lastly, when we turn to 
the ‘Blind Beggar of Bednal Green’ we 
find that Mr. A. H. Bullen in the introduc- 
tion to his reprint of ‘ The Works of Thomas 
Day ’ is disposed to give Day the sole credit 
for its best scenes—those in which Mumford 
and his daughter are concerned—whereas it 
is precisely in these scenes that Chettle’s 
hand is most conspicuous. Not only so, but 
the very words quoted by Mr. Bullen—from 
the most graceful and poetical of Bess Mom- 
ford’s speeches—-as typical of Day, are 80 
closely echoed by Chettle elsewhere as to 


| Introduction to ‘John a Kent and John a 
Cumber’ (Shak. Soc, Reprint, 1851), p. xi. | 
§ ‘ History of English Dramatic Literature, 


Vol. i, p. 
4 Vol. v, p. 323. 
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leave scarcely a shadow of doubt that they | Among other lands left by Remigius was 
are his. ' an estate of thirty-two acres in Pevensey, of 
Though Chettle’s literary remains are! which twelve were apportioned to his widow, 
scarcely sufficient in quantity to justify any Maud, in way of dower. This land had 
very confident pronouncement as to the | been formerly held in villeinage of Gilbert 
characteristic features of his style or de Aquila by one Norman atte Marsh (de 
vocabulary, a short list of his favourite Marisco, or del Mareys); after whose death 
words may usefully be noted before we pro- de Aquila, as he was fully entitled to do in 
wed to consider his work in detail. Amongst law, took the property back into his own 
his adjectives ‘‘ purple”’ (the colour of hands and, having thus automatically ter- 
blood) and “‘ ashy” (the hue of death) are minated the copyhold, regranted it to 
particularly noticeable. Other common or Remigius in fee. But Norman atte Marsh, 
characteristic adjectives are ‘‘icy,”” though he had left no children, had 
“bright,” ‘‘cloady,” ‘‘ crystal,” “‘ milk- | left a nephew, Maurice atte Marsh, who 
white,” ‘“honour’d.”” ‘‘ Mask ”’ (as a verb), had somehow formed a false idea of the 
“muffle,” “shine,” beams,” “‘ aspect,” situation and grown to manhood in the 
“vex”? and vexéd,” ‘‘ livery” also con- | belief that he had been defrauded of his 
stantly appear in his pages. ‘‘ Comfort,” inheritance. Knowing that the land was 
again, is a word for which he shows a freehold, I suppose, he had decided in his 
marked partiality, sometimes even using the own mind that his aunt Mazelina, widow of 
noun as a term of endearment--‘‘ See where his uncle Norman, had held it in dower and 
my comfort stands ;”” “ You are my comfort | illegally sold it to Remigius to the dis- 
brighter than the morn ia (‘Downfall”’  herison of himself, the rightful heir; and, 
Ml. ii; ‘Look About You,’ xxxiii, 470). | accordingly, at the Assizes of 1248, sued 
We may notice also the word ‘‘ lad,” applied Walter and Maud for the recovery of the 
as a half-humorous appellation, to a grown- jand. Walter appointed as his attorney 
up person, and “‘tittle-tattle!”” used as an | Robert le Hoser and, having been called to 
exclamation of impatience instead of the warrant by Maud, undertook to answer for 
customary ‘‘tut’”’ or “‘tush.’”” The sun, | al] and had no difficulty in proving his title. 
clouds and mists form the stock subjects of The unfortunate Maurice, with whom one 
his figurative speeches. His characters | cannot help sympathising, lost his case and 
“shine like the sun,” his heroines “‘ chase” was fined half-a-mark for false claim. It 
clouds (mists) of woe (sorrow, discontent) must be mentioned that he described himself 
with their “‘ bright eyes.” Human eyeS as Mauricius filius Walteri; but I think 
are metaphorically described as lights, | we may dismiss the idea that he was an 
and, conversely, the sun becomes the “eye | illegitimate son of Walter de Bosco, for, if 
of day.” Though these words and meta- he was, he would at least have refrained 
phors are not peculiar to Chettle, his use of from putting forward so fatal a suggestion, 
them is at least sufficiently distinctive to which in itself. would have sufficed to 
afford valuable assistance in separating his | deprive him of all locus standi. In the 


work from the work of the dramatists with | entry recording the appointment of Walter’s 
whom he was associated as collaborator. attorney he is called ‘‘ Mauricius de 


I propose to deal with each of the above- | yfarisco ’: so we may assume that he was 
mentioned plays in the order = which they | the son of Norman’s brother, Walter atte 
appear in my list, beginning with the warsh and that the coincidence of names is 
tragedy with which Chettle’s name has) merely 
hitherto been chiefly associated. | On the same occasion Walter sued out a 

H. Ducpare Sykes. of novel disseisin against one Robert 

Enfield. | Rippe, for the oes of one acre and one 
| rod of land in Pevensev; but this matter was 
WALTER DE BOSCO OF HAILSHAM.  ccttled out of Court, Walter and his sureties 

Walter de Bosco was the son and heir of | paying forfeit. 

Remigius de Bosco of Hailsham in Sussex. In Walter’s history the dates are, unfor- 
He was probably born about 1205, and tunately, few and far between. As he never 
married about 1230. When his father died employed that useful instrument, the Fine, 
in 1241-8, he was, therefore, a man of we have no dated records to fall back upon 
middle-age. ‘except the Assize Rolls. His activities may 
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have been somewhat checked and inter-| silver marks’ were paid by Walter te 
rupted by the Barons’ War, which lasted William as handsel. A later Richard de 
from 1262 to 1268, the battle of Lewes being | Wallilond granted his rights in this land t 
fought in 1264; but there is no evidence of Battle Abbey, so that abstracts of these docu- 
his having taken any direct part in the con- ments are to be found in the Abbey chartu- 
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flict. It is not till 1270 that we reach laries (see Brit. Mus. Add. MS., 6344, 
another fixed point, which is, moreover, the col. 187). 
last that has so far come to hand. His Walter also witnessed a grant, now in the 


step-mother, Maud, who may well have been’ British Museum, by Robert, vicar of 
many years younger than her husband, had  Hellingly, to Simon de Hellingly, of land in 
died not long before; as we can gather from Hellingly and Hailsham, and the second 
an action brought this year by her daugh- part of the grant, now in the Bodleian, by 
ters, Amice and Alice, against their brother, William de Marmion to his men of Hail- 
Peter. Some of the dower-lands released by sham, the first part of which had been wit 
her death may have come to Walter’s bro- nessed by his father. 
ther, Adam; for, at the Assizes held at He died at some date between 1270 and 
Chichester in 1270, we find him suing 1280, at which period he would have been 
Walter for release from certain feudal ser- not less than sixty years of age. His wife's 
vices due to Walter for lands held of him. name is not known; but he was succeeded by 
As this matter, too, was settled out of Court, | another Remigius, no doubt his son and 
we have no particulars of the lands and heir. The Walter atte Wode who paid tax 
services in question. in 1296 at Isenhurst (north of Hailsham and 
Though the above is the last of the in the same Hundred of Dill), and at Nor- 
dated records, there remain certain lington (in Ringmer), and the Philip atte 
undated ones that materially increase our Wode who, at the same date, paid tax to 
knowledge of his affairs. In partieular, Middleham (also in Ringmer) were probably 
there is a deed, now in the Public Record his younger sons. Walter and Philip paid 
Office, which suggests interesting deduc- between them in Ringmer exactly 16s. 84. 
tions. A certain Adam Pecard granted to (14 marks), their shares being adjusted in a 
Walter de Bosco a messuage in Hailsham, curious and apparently significant way. 
which Walter, years afterwards, regranted F. L. Woop. 
(or released) to Adam’s son, who bore the) 


tell-tale name of Remigius. It is true that. ss 
Walter burdened his gift with a rent of 18d., COLONEL ROBERT PHAIRE, ‘* REGI- 
payable yearly in four equal portions, and. CIDE,” HIS ANCESTRY, HISTORY, 
took two silver marks as handsel (in ger. AND DESCENDANTS. 

suwmam) for his donation, concession and con- t 123, 143. 165.-1 

firmation by charter; but, taking the akove 225,” 244). 

i into iderati d addi 


the fact that he thought it desirable to C 2 
describe himself as filius Remigii de Mount Pleasant, was born in 1697,* and he 


Bosco, one cannot help suspecting that | Obtained employment in the revenue, appar- 
Adam had married his sister, that he, him- 

self, was the feoffee, or trustee, under the 
marriage-settlement, and that the youn 
Remigius was, in fact, named after his 
grandfather. 

At some date, also unknown, Walter 
(‘son and heir of Remigius de Bosco ’’) 
granted to William, son of Robert de 
Fraxino, the half-hide in Berwick which 
had been granted to his father by John, 


son of Richard de Wallilond. A yearly rent | 


of 2d. was reserved to Walter and of 12s. 
to the heirs of John, which, together with 


2d. a year of Hundred Rent, was all payable 


by William de Fraxino. Fifteen and a half 


' ently about 1717, in succession to his eldest 
| brother Robert.+ Subsequently he took up 
| the business of vintner in Cork, in which he 
seems to have conjoined his brother-in-law 
| Richard Chinnery. 

In Caulfield’s ‘Council Book of the Cor- 
poration of Cork’ we find such entries as 
following 5 Dec., 1726. That Mr. 
Herbert Phair’s two bills for two entertain- 
/ments on 1 Aug., and 20 Oct., one for 
| £30 3s. Od., the other for £28 17s. 2d., be 


* Answer to Chancery Bill: Wolseley v. 
Phaire, 10 June, 1728. 
+ Exchequer Bill: Phaire v. Phaire, 14 


May, 1720. 
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paid;” “15 Nov., 1727. ... payment of James and John Hamilton, Ksq., was 
£51 15s. 8d. to Mr. Herbert Phaire, the | called at Mr. Herbert Phaire’s in Castle 
expense the day of the King’s coronation,’’ street on Monday next’ (ibid.). In this year 
and other entries of the same tenor, includ- Herbert Phair went to London{ where he 
ing this: ‘30 April, 1739. That Richd. | stayed for a short time. When Hugh Dick- 
Chinery’s bill for an Entertainment at/| son, Recorder of Cork, died in 1738, he 
Blackrock Castle, 9 Aug., £17 4s. 2d., be| owed Herbert Phaire £300.** In 1751 we 
paid.”’ find him surety at the baptism in St. Peter’s 
It will interest members of the Masonic Church, Cork, of Noblet Herbert, son of 
Order to learn that in 1729 John, Lord | Thomas and Ann Barron, and in the Cork 
Kingston was installed Provincial Grand | Evening Post, 8 May, 1760, we read: ‘‘ To 
Master of Munster at the house of Brother | be let and entered on immediately the House 
Herbert Phaire, in Cork,} and that in 1749 | on the North Strand in which Mr. Herbert 
he was Senior Warden of Lodge No. 1, Phaire formerly lived with a garden most 
Cork (Gould’s ‘History of Freemasons,’ pleasantly situated.’ It seems a reasonable 
vol. iii). About 1733 Phaire transferred | inference that this son of Thomas Phaire 
his business, or part of it, to Dublin. returned to live in Cork, and ended his days 
We read as follows: — ‘‘ 1733, Christ- there. He may have started the manufac- 
mas. Phaire Herbert, coquus, gr. espl.’’ ture of paper at Brook Lodge, Glanmire, 
— Roll of Freemen of City of Dublin, Cork, which was carried on for many years 
vol. iii, edited by Gertrude Thrift (P.R.O., by the family of Phaire. In connexion with 
Dublin). It may be noted that, in the the foregoing advertisement it is significant 
various guilds, cooks and vintners formed that the Cork Evening Post, 3 Dec., 1759, 
one class: hence the designation ‘‘ coquus”’ announced the death ‘‘in an advanced age 
above. The name of Herbert Phaire’s wife at his House of Brook Lodge near this City 
is unknown, nor have we any information Mr. Andrew O’Mullane.”” We read in the 
as tohischildren. His wife, Mary ‘ Faire,” Dublin Gazette and in Fitzgerald’s ‘ Cork 
was buried in St. Andrew’s Churchyard, Remembrancer’: ‘16 Feb., 1771, Mr. 
Dublin, 15 Nov., 1745, and the registers of Phair’s Paper-Mill and a great quantity of 
the same parish contain the baptisms of paper burnt at Brook Lodge.”” In the 
Jane Phair -and George William Fair, Hibernian Journal, 9 April, 1772, we read 
children of John Phaire (Fair) 19 Dec., of an attack on Mr. Edward Phair going to 
1761, and 24 June, 1764 respectively. his father’s at Brook Lodge, and again in 
This John Phair (Fair) may have been the Dublin Gazette (1) April 27-29, 1775. 
Herbert’s son, but we do not know. He is ‘‘ Mr. Robert Phaire of Brook Lodge, near 
presumably one of the parties to Deed 223, Corke, to Miss Seyward of Mallow;”’ and (2) 
206, 147952: 18 Sept., 1761:'! Memorial of Nov. 11-14, 1775: ‘‘ At Brook Lodge. Mr. 
2 Deed of Lease between John Phaire, gent., | James Casey to Miss Phair.’’ The Christian 
and John Shearer of Marylebone Lane in name Robert alone stamps the husband of 
the suburbs of the City of Dublin, linen Miss Seyward as a descendant of Colonel 
weaver. And probably he is also the , Robert Phaire. 
plaintiff in the Chancery suit, 8 April, | We have entered into so much detail 
1771: John Phair v. Edward Gamble.§ | concerning Herbert Phaire because an Amer- 
John Phair is described in this suit as ‘‘of ican family of the name claims descent from 
the City of Dublin, dealer.” him, but with no certainty. No documents 
_We have some records of Herbert Phaire’s that have yet been disclosed give the names 
life in Dublin. On Dec. 9, 1735. ‘‘a of his wife and children, and it cannot be 
meeting of the Munster Gentlemen ’”’ was | too firmly emphasized that guess-work is a 
announced in ‘ Pue’s Occurrences’ for very slender prop to a genealogical tree, 
Monday next at the Stationers Hall on , though family tradition undoubtedly counts 
Cork Hill... The entertainment to be pro- | for something. A vrocess of exclusion 
vided by Mr. Herbert Phaire.”” On! almost inevitably leads to the belief that 
13 April, 1736, ‘‘ a meeting of the Creditors | Herbert Phaire must have been the ancestor 


e, M.B., Vol. iii, p. i ‘eb., 1742. 

! Registry of Deeds, Dublin. ** Exchequer Bill: Doyle v. Archp. of Tuam. 
§ P.R.O., Dublin. | 30 Jan., 1740. 


Chancery Bill: McDonnell v. Phaire. 5 
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of the Phaire’s of Brook Lodge. His uncle, 
John Phaire, left no sons living in Ireland ; 
his brother Onesipherus had an only son but 
no grandsons; and his brother Thomas died 
unmarried. The only possible ancestors, 
therefore, of the Phaires of Brook Lodge are 
Robert Phaire of Dunmaine and Herbert 
Phaire. 

The pedigree of two distinguished descen- 
dants of Colonel Robert Phaire may here be 


given :— 
I. Polly Anne Phaire = (1753) Henry Nixon— 
see Phaire pedigree 
Wilhelmina above. 
Frances = (1785) Francis Hely 
(only child) Hutchinson. 


From this Nixon-Hely Hutchinson marriage 
descends in direct line the present Earl of 
Donoughmore. 
II. The late Professor Edward Dowden, of 
Trinity College, Dublin, was also a descendant 
Colonel Robert Phaire. 
us :— 


Colonel Robert 
Mary Phaire Gamble of 
ork. 
Edith ‘Gamble = (1695) James Peirce 
of  Corran, 0. 
Cork, Will pr. 1719. 
Ann Peirce (1727) "eased Roy- 
croft. 
Miriam Roycroft (1756) Richard Dow- 
den of Bandon. 


Richard ‘Dowden 
born c. 1769, d. 


(2 June, 1792) Ann 
Skeys of Cork, d. 


3 April, 1823. Aug., 1812. 
John Wheeler Dow- (May, 1826) Alicia 


den, d. 20 Oct., Bennett, d. 3 March 
1799. 1869. 


Edward Dowden, 

oungest son, b. 3 

ay, 1843. Author 
of ‘ Shakespeare’s 
Mind and Art,’ 
‘ Life of Shelley,’ 
Poems, &c., Pro- 
fessor of English 
Literature T.C.D. 


1. (23 Oct., 1866) Mary 
Clerke. 


2. 


SIN. 
one son and two daughters living. 


Norse.—Part of the above pedigree is derived 
from the Dowden family tree which | 
Miss Hilda Dowden, younger daughter , !™ 
of the late Professor Edward Dowden, | 


in the Public Record Office, Dublin. The 
exception is that no document is now extam 
to show that St. Leger Chinnery, sometime 
head master of the Bandon Grammar 
School, was son of the Richard Chi 
who married Elizabeth Phaire. That state 
ment is based upon family tradition, all 
papers in support of it having been dis. 
persed and lost in process of time. Perhaps 
the strongest proof that can be adduced on 
the point is that the Rev. Richard St. Leger 
Chinnery, a practising barrister before he 
took holy orders, had one of his daughters 
baptized ‘‘ Elizabeth Phaire’’++ His widow 
told her only son, who still survives, of this 
descent which, in the circumstances, seems 
to be sufficient evidence. 
W. H. We ety. 


CORRECTIONS FOR THE ‘D. N. B’ 


The following corrections and additions 
to articles in the ‘ D. N. B.,’ which I have 


had occasion to note, may be worth putting 
/on record in ‘N. & Q.’ 

| Epwarp CarRpWELt, D.D., 1787-1861, the 
| Church historian, is given in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
as the ‘‘ son of Richard Cardwell of Black- 
‘burn, Lanes.,’’ and as ‘‘ born in 1787,” and 
, the assumption is, and the inference usually 
/drawn is that Edward was born at Black- 
| burn—a statement appearing in more than 
one book of reference. The fact is he was 
born in Standishgate, Wigan, on Aug. 5, 
1787, his baptismal entry being in the 
| Wigan Parish Register for Aug. 19. He 
'was the youngest of five brothers, of whom 
| Thomas was born in Wigan on Nov. 5, 1785 
| (baptized Dec. 5); the others, Richard (born 
1778), James (born 1779), and John (born 
1781), being born in Blackburn. 

| Richard Cardwell, the father, married 
| Jane Hodson, daughter of John Hodson and 
| Margaret Finch his wife, both of Wigan. 
| Edward’s brother John was the father of 
| Rdward Viscount Cardwell, the statesman, 
‘this relationship between the two not being 
‘indicated in either article in the ‘ D. N. B.’ 
JoHN AND Samuet Dwicut. Samuel 


very kindly placed at the writer’s| Dwight is given as 


service. 


With a single exception documents or | 
copies of documents exist in support of all | 
the foregoing genealogical and other state- 
ent The writer has abstracts of those qgaughters are set out, viz.: Charlotte, Frances, 
original documents which were destroyed : and Elizabeth Plaire. 


ments. 


++ The authority for the name of this 
daughter of the Rev. Richard St. L. Chinnery 
i Registry of Deeds, Dublin, New Book, 
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Physician, born about 1669, the son of John 
Dwight who been identitied with the potter 
noticed in the preceeding article. 
Philip, was vicar of Fulham from 1708 till his 
death in 1729. Another brother, Hdmund, was | 
born in 1676. In July, l6ss, the father is | 
described as being of Wigan, Lancashire. 

John Dwight, the supposed father, is 
given as ‘‘fl. 1071-1698, potter, is said... 
to have been secretary to Brian Walton, 
Henry Fearn, and George Hall, successively 
Bishops of Chester.”’ 

The following entry, under Baptisms, in 
the Wigan Parish Register, makes the iden- 
tification certain: ‘‘ December 18th, 1668, 
Samuel ye son of Mr. John Dwight, secre- 
tary to ye Lord Bishop of Chester.”” As 
Bishop Hall died earlier in the year and 
John Wilkins was at this time (December 
18, 1668) Bishop of Chester and Rector of | 
Wigan, this name must be added to John 
Dwight’s secretaryships. Bishop Wilkins 
died in 1673 and John may then have ceased 
his connection with the Bishops of Chester, 
for an entry in the Parish Register for 1679 
gives Mr. Robert Kallis as secretary to the 
Lord Bishop of Chester. 

John Dwight, however, was still living in 
Wigan at this time, as the above quotation 
from the ‘ D.N.B.’ shows, and may have 
been devoting himself to the interests of pot- 
tery, which, in the seventeenth century, was 
a staple industry of Wigan. His son Philip 
was baptized on Mar. 6, 1670/71, and is 
described as ‘‘ the son of Mr. John Dwight 
of Millgate.’” There is no record of tha 
baptism of Edmund in 1676. 

A further definite proof that the John who 
was secretary to the Bishop of Chester was 
John the potter, as well as the father of 
Samuel, is found in another entry in the 
Parish Registers recording the baptism of 
his daughter Lydia as follows: — ‘ July 
24th, 1667. Lydia ye daughter of John 
Dwight, secretary to ye Lord Bishop of 
Chester.’’ There is a good deal about this 
daughter Lydia in the ‘D. N. B.’ article, | 
notably the following. Speaking of John’s 
eminence as a potter, the writer says 

so much is proved by a dated piece of. great 
beauty and importance in the Kensington 
Museum. It is a half-length effigy of his 
daughter Lydia, lying with her head raised 
upon a pillow, as she appeared after death, 
and is inscribed on the back, “ Lydia Dwight, 
died March 3rd, 1673.” 


A brother, | k 


Towards the end of the article is a dis- 
cussisn concerning her age, as follows :— 
Altogether, few men, at once so important 


and so long lived, have left so few records of 
their lives and themselves, and the little we 
now of him has been obscured and conf 

by those who have written about him. Even 
about his daughter Lydia conjecture has not 
been happy. Her effigy is clearly that of 
little more than an intant, and contradicts 
the suppositions (founded by the late Mr. 
Jewitt on an ss in one of the pocket books, 
already eps | that she was fifteen years 
old when she died. 


It will be seen from the above facts that 
she was not quite seven years old when she 
died. 

John Dwight would appear to have come 


_to Wigan in 1662 with George Hall, who 
succeeded Henry Fearn as Bishop of Chester 


in that year, and was at the same time 
appointed Rector of Wigan. 
A. J. H. 


Wigan. 


Vincent Novertto to Hunt, 1840. 
—The following was written while Leigh 
Hunt was living at 32, Edwardes Square, 
Kensington :-— 

Saturd Mg Sep. 25/40, 
4 Craven Hill Bayswater. 

Of course, my dear Leigh, I shall be most 
happy to meet your wishes relative to any 
friend of yours—more especially as that friend 
happens to be a young Lady of whose musical 
talents I entertain a very high opinion. In 
compliance with your request, therefore, I 
beg to point out Mozart’s charming composi- 
tion, “ Ah grazie” from ‘“ Clemenza di 
Tito” as a Piece that is likely to please 
every hearer, from the most scientific to the 
least cultivated, and which I therefore think 
will a judicious Piece for the young Lady 
to chuse for the occasion alluded-to in your 
note. As there will probably be sufficient time 
allowed her to perform more than one volun- 
tary, I would advise Miss Orger to select as 
her second Piece, one that, from its spirit and 
brilliancy, will form an effective contrast to 
the placid beauty and tasteful refinement of 
the slow movement wh. I have pointed out 
from Mozart. The Piece wh. I wd. recom- 
mend for this purpose, is Beethoven’s last 
chorus in “ The Mount of Olives.” 

In case Miss Orger shd. not have any organ 
adaptation of the above two pieces, I have 


' done myself the pleasure of sending you a copy 


of both of them, which I beg she will do me 
the favor to accept:—and as I do not know 
the young Lady’s Address, I must trust to 
your usual obliging politeness to take the 
trouble of forwarding the music to her, with 
my compts. and best wishes for her success 
in her professional career. 

I am impatiently expecting the appearance 
of your next play at Covent Garden Theatre, 
and am looking forward to the gratification of 


| previously meeting you at Henry Robertson’s 


some evg, to have a little chat and enjoy 
some music together. 
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In the mean time, believe me to remain, 
my dear Hunt, as usual, most cordially, 
your attached old friend, 

Vincent NOvELLO. 


P.S.—I perceive Miss Orger’s address is con- 
taind in her note to you (which I herewith 
return according yr. requests), and wi 
save you the trouble of sending the copies of 
Mozart and Beethoven, by forwarding them to 
Southampton St. myself in the Course of this 
afternoon, when I go to town. 

Ricuarp H. THorntTon. 

Portland, Oregon. 


ANTIPERISTASIS.—Edward Wright, in his 


‘ Observations’ (1730), ii., 508-9, writing of ' 


Rotterdam, remarks :— 

“The English Church in this City is a 
very neat and pleasant Structure: I 
observed an Appearance of greater Devotion 
here, and in the English Chapel at Leghorn, 
than what is generally seen in our Churches 
in England; which seem’d to me as if their 
Zeal were actuated and invigorated by a 
sort of Antiperistasis, of People zealous in a 
different way surrounding them.”’ 

The ‘N. E. D.’ has no quotation between 
“ante 1703’ and 1837 for this uncommon 
word. 

Joun B, WAINEWRIGHT. 


Queries. 


Wes must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


OxsscuRE Worps — Somerset. —In_ the 
Yatton Churchwardens’ Accounts (vol. iv., 
Somerset Record Society) are found the 
following entries :— 

1446 “Item yreceived of John Rymer 
vor prelubkys of the cherche ... 
“for caryage of hauser of lytyl 
bell and the | 
‘For taking off and settyng on 

a cenne of ye vestments 
*pyd for a lyne and a swystyng 

gyrdyll 
“pa sawyng ye quyrbys to ye 
of howse ... 
(receipts) “of Thomas Wale for 

hys Whytemothers lyeng in the 

(receipts) “‘ of Jhon Brodfortt for 

a peyse of a haffe and for ther 

over plus for mendyng of the 

Church howse dore of ther 

kyechyng... 
“payd for iij Cloths’ staffyng ye 

ch ye Scryptours where 
wrytten in and upon... .. 


ijd.” 
ijd.” 


liijd.” 


1482 
1509 
1541 


iiijd.”’ 
vjd.” 


1385 


vjd.” 


. vwiijd.” 


1560 ‘‘for our expenses for mete and 
drynke, and for basting the 
ryng in whyt... Vij,” 
The editor, Bishop Hobhouse, was unable 
| to explain the words which are here given in 
| italics. Can any reader throw light on 
| their probable meaning ? 


H. C. Barnarp. 
Yatton, Somerset. 
Eeypr1an Dynasties.—What is the con- 


notation of the word ‘‘dynasty’’ in the 
| history and chronology of ancient Egypt? 
A. A. B. 


LincoLNsHIRE Dratect Worps.—Can any 
reader explain these words :— 

1. porkey wheat: frequently mentioned 
in a diary of 1794, and I find “‘ a three 
roode of purky wheate ’’ in a will of 1612. 

2. burling: a will of 1612 mentions a 
‘‘ black burling ’’ and a ‘‘ burling heffer.’’ 

G. S. 


| Morgans or Gatway.—Sir Hudson Lowe's 
| father, Surgeon Hudson Lowe, of the 50th 
| Foot, married while quartered at Galway, a 
daughter of John (?) Morgan of Galway, 
and she became mother of Sir Hudson, who 
' was born there, 28 July, 1769. The registers 
of the church of St. Nicholas, Galway, go 
back to 1775 only. Was this John Morgan 
one of the sons of the Rev. Thomas Morgan, 
son of Mary Garner by her marriage with a 
| Morgan of Dublin? Two sons of the Rev. 
| Thomas Morgan were Dr. John Morgan and 
‘Dr. Thomas Morgan Galway.” 
_ Perhaps it was the latter who was the father 
_of Sir Hudson’s mother. A sister of these 
Dr. Morgans married Dr. Lane of Water- 
ford. The Rev. Thomas Morgan married FE. 
Jacob of Maryborough. His mother, Mary 
| Garner, had a brother John, who altered 
his name to Gardiner, and this brother's 
son, John, settled at ‘‘ Gardiner’s Creek,” 
Melbourne, Victoria. I give these details of 
family connections as they may afford a clue 
to the answering of my questions. 
Penry LewIs. 


Joun WuircHurcn Bennett, F.L.S.—He 
joined the Royal Marines, circa 1805, and 
reached the rank of lieutenant; was gazetted 
into the 3rd Ceylon Regiment in 1815; and 
given an appointment under the Ceylon 
Government in 1816. He left Ceylon m 
June, 1827, his services having been dis- 
_pensed with. He published a book on 
© Ceylon Fishes,’ with coloured plates from 
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his own drawings in 1830; two numbers of 
a book on ‘ Ceylon Fruits,’ also with coloured 
plates, in 1842; and ‘ Ceylon and its Capa- 
bilities,’ a large quarto volume in 1843. In 
1837 he was still trying to get his case 
reconsidered by the Secretary of State, and 
either a pension or re-employment, but 
apparently without success. I should be 
glad of any further information about him— 
the date and place of his birth and death 
and marriage, and the birth and death dates 
of his wife. 
Penry Lewis. 


Joun GRant.—(1) A man of this name 
joined Coote’s Regiment (84th Foot) as an 
Ensign, 27 May, 1760, served in Tndia, and 
was placed on half pay, as a_ lieutenant, 
2%4 September, 1765. He was A.D.C. to 
Major Adams during the campaign in 
Bengal, 1763. 

(2) Among the Orme MSS., in the India 
Office Library, is ‘‘ Mr. Grant’s Journal,”’ 
which deals with the events, in Bengal, 
between September, 1761, and January, 1764. 

(3) In ‘ The Life of Lieutenant General 
Sir Eyre Coote, K.B.,’ by Colonel H. C. 
Wylly, C.B., mention is made, on p. 126, of 
a Mr. John Grant, who accompanied Coote 
to India in 1770, and, on p. 232, of a Cap- 
tain John Grant, Brigade-Major of the 4th 
Infantry Brigade at St. Thomas’ Mount in 
August, 1781. 

Do all these refer to the same man? If 
80, is anything further known about him ? 

MaziNGARBE. 


Montsars: French FREEBOoTER.—Can I 
be referred to any work giving details respect- 
ing a French freebooter or buccaneer named 
Montbars? He is just mentioned in 


Esquemelings well-known ‘ History of the 


Buccaneers of America,’ with the cognomen 
“Exterminator.”” He also figured con- 
spicuously in a French book of some sixty 
years ago entitled ‘ Les Boucaniers,’ to the 
author of which I should be glad to be 
given a clue. 
Joun 
%, Philbeach Gardens, S.W.5. 


Witt1am LituHcow.—In November, 1880, 
Dr. R. A. Douglas Lithgow read a paper 
before the Manchester Literary Club which 
bore the title ‘The Eccentric Scottish 


Traveller,’ in which neither the date of birth 
nor death of Lithgow is given, though the 
former is conjectured to have occurred about 
1583-5, and the later sometime after 


the 


publication of his last work in 1645, ‘‘ when 
he must have been almost seventy years of 
age.’? Have these matters ever been ascer- 


tained ? 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Ma»chester. 


is the origin of this 
nickname of Charles II, and can any author- 
ity be cited in support? 

A. M. W. B. 


[This question was asked and answered in 
our first series. Two contributors derived the 
name from a favourite race-horse in the royal 
stud, and one of them, Lorp BraysBrooxg, at 
1_S. ix, 477, mentions “ Rowley’s mile” at 
Newmarket as also deriving its name from 
this horse. At 1 S. x. 274, however, CUTHBERT 
Breve, quoting Count Grammont’s ‘ Memoirs,’ 
- the King’s nick-name was taken from an 
ol oat of amorous propensities, but very 
good-humoured and familiar, whom everybody 
used to stroke as he wandered about the Privy 
Garden.] 


WycueE entered Winchester Col- 
lege from Stoke-sub-Hamdon in 1417, and 
became Scholar of New College in 1423 and 
Fellow from 1425 to 1438, and was M.A. 
(Kirby, ‘ Winchester Scholars,’ p. 43). He 
was Rector of Leaveland, Kent, till Novem- 
ber, 1436, and was Vicar of Harmondsworth 
from 1436/7 till his death in 1440. Under 
the 18th of Henry VI the ‘Grey Friars 
Chronicle of London’ records that “sir 
_Richard Wyche and hys clarke ware 
| burnyd.’”? Was this the same man? 
| Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


“Tgp Hanp or Grory.’’—If there be any 
| one of the widely-informed correspondents of 
|* N. & Q.’ who is skilled in the methods of 
| the modern art of burglary, I should be glad 
‘if, without violating the honour due to his 
fellow craftsmen, he could tell us whether 
professional operators still have faith in the 
soporific power of light shed by a flame of 
(or, in) a hand that has served a hanged 
murderer, and has been cured by the appli- 
cation of ingredients not always easy to be 
lawfully obtained. 

It is quite possible that in these times 
laboratories may furnish up-to-date lights 
more potent than those of other days, but 
even electricity might fail where the ‘‘ Hand 
of Glory ’’ triumphed. It would startle 
anybody to know that a candle of contempory 
invention, set alight on a kitchen table, 
could put a household to sleep and simplify 
the work of the marauder. Science is 


strong, but superstition is stronger; and it 
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would not greatly surprise me to learn that 
faith in the ‘‘ Hand of Glory ’’still lingers, 
though that faith may not result in practice. 
It is not so very long since an_ evil-doer 
turned up who carried a piece of coal in his 
pocket in order to make himself invisible. 
Sr. 


Huco to Burke’s 
‘General Armoury’ there are three distinct 
families of the name of Hugo, bearing for 
arms: (1) ‘‘Az. on a bend engr. ar. three 
trees, eradicated, vert.’? (2) ‘‘Ar. a lion 
ramp. sa, crowned or, within a bordure ag.”’ 
(3) ‘‘ Gu. fretty or, within a bordure ar.’’ 
The first, which bears for crest ‘‘ A lion 
rhamp. sa. crowned or, within a bordure az.”’ 
charged with a cross gu.,’’ is a Devonshire 
family. 

I have succeeded in tracing Hugos to the 
following places: Bodmin, Crantock, Red- 
ruth, St. Austell, St. Just, and Truro, co. 
Cornwall; Crediton and Dunchideock, co. 
Devon; Ensbury, co Dorset; Taunton, co. 
Somerset; London, and the Channel] Islands. 
A Hugo of Truro held lands in the parish of 
Feock, about five miles from that town. All 
these Hugos are ‘‘ Western men ;’’ might not 
the Devonshire family, placed in the centre 
of the peninsula, have been the original 
stock of all of these? The Hugos of the 
Channel Islands, London, Redruth and 
Truro, are closely related, and are said to 
be connected with the Hugos of Bodmin. 
Certain Christian names, by no means 
common, occur in the Bodmin and St. 
Austell families. The Hugos of the Channel 
Islands sometimes used the crest of the 
Hugos of Devon, but never the arms. 

Information on the following persons and 
details of their descendants, is specially 
desired :— 

(1) John Augustus Hugo, F.R.S., b. 1717, 
d. 1764. 

(2) The Rev. Thomas Hugo, of Dun- 
chideock, d. 11 Aug. ;, 1793. 

(3) Thomas Byrdall Hugo, Esq. (son of 
the Rev. Thos. Hugo, of —, by Anne 
Slomn ?), Surgeon in 2nd Battn. Coldstream 
Guards, and Surgeon to H.R.H. the Duke of 
York; d. 1829. 

(4) Samuel Hugo, Esq. (? J.P.), of Truro 
and Crantock; living about 1800—1860. 

(5) The Rev. Thomas Hugo, F.S.A., 
(eldest son of Charles Hugo, M.D.); b. at 
Taunton in 1820, d. 1876; the Bewick 


collector (see ‘D. N. B.’). 


Am I right in believing that there is a 
village or hamlet named ‘‘ Hugos,”’ abont 
three miles west of Truro? If so, what is 
the origin and meaning of this name? Can 
anyone give me any information on _ the 
origin of the Hugos of Devon? Were the 
Hugos of Cornwall in any way connected 
with the family of Pellew? Are there any 
other families of Hugos in the West of 
England, besides those I have already 
mentioned ? 

F. H. 


Wuitmore: Weitp: Harman (VEsEy).— 
Can any reader most kindly give me copies 
of pedigrees relative to Whitmore, Weld, 
and Harman alias Vesey? The last-men- 
tioned family is of Warwickshire origin, and 
to it belonged Bishop Vesey (John Harman) 
of Exeter, c. 1500. The parish registers of 
St. Martin’s, Birmingham, contain many 
entries. 

Ernest B. Woorrycu. 

146, Albany Street, Regents Park, N.W. 


LENTHALL OF BESSELSLEIGH, Bucks.—Can 
anyone give any information relative to this 
family before 1400? 

Ernest B. 


Wootricu.—One Collins Woolrich, a 
seventeenth or eighteenth century doctor, 
built a residence at Shrewsbury. This is 
now a cigarette factory. Can anyone give 
fuller details of this doctor ? 

Ernest B. Woo.rycs. 


GRIFFITHS OF GUILSFIELD.—I should be 
glad if anyone could supply information as 
to the origin and history of the above ae 

W. 


aND CuLLopEN.—In Murray of 
Broughton’s ‘ Memoirs’ there is a referenw 
to a Harry Leslie, who is mentioned in 4 
letter from Prince Charles Edward to his 
father. Can any reader give particulars as 
to his identity? Also, can anyone refer me 
to a roll of officers who fought under Prince 
Charles at Culloden, together with any par 
ticulars relating to the officer who was the 
Prince’s standard-bearer on that occasion? 

Frank Lestie. 


Cart. Gzorce Roperts. — master- 
mariner wrote a descriptive record of cruising 
expeditions to the Canaries, Cape Verd and 
Barbados, and how he was frustrated on 
high seas in an attempt to reach the Guinea 
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coast.  Overtaken and _ plundered by 
notorious roving pirates, Low, Russell and 
Spriggs, after ten days’ close confinement 
and suffering he was placed on his own vessel 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


and heartlessly abandoned sans provisions | 


and water. 
and rescued. These occurrences were exper- 
ienced before 1726. 

Can any reader interested in recounts of 
sea-voyaging, throw any light on the nar- 
rator’s nationality, where he hailed from, 
and where he ended his days? 

WILIIAMS. 
[An account of this man is in the ‘D.N.B.’] 


Pope Famity or Ireranp. — Can any 
reader give me any information of this 
family? Three brothers from Cornwall, 
members of Cromwell’s army, settled in 
Waterford and district. 

I note Major John Pope, and Richard 
Pope in the ‘‘ adjudication of arrears of 
Commission Officers, 1649,’’ and Richard 
Pope, Sheriff of Waterford in 1822. Inter- 
mediate information is desired. Were the 
foregoing members of the Cornwall or Devon 
family ? 

Jas. Hieut Bionpett. 


GoopyEaR, GoopERE.—Can any 
reader assist me in ascertaining the origin of 
the above name? It has been suggested that 
it is a corruption of ‘‘ God here’”’ or “‘ God 
be here ;’? but this would only date the name 
from Commonwealth times, whereas we find 
it as early as Edward I, Richard Goodere, 
lord of Pointon, Cheshire, being mentioned 
in the Harleian MSS. It occurs to me that 
the name may be taken from the village 
Gwdyr in Wales, which has similar pronun- 
I should be glad if I can get any 
light on the subject. 

T. Epw. Goopynar. 


Henry Lumiry was admitted to Westmin- 
ster School, July 29, 1783. Particulars of 
his parentage and career are desired. 

G. F. R. B. 


Joun Lister was admitted to Westminster 
School March 9, 1778. I should be glad to 
obtain any information about him. 

G. F. R. B. 


Avrnor Wantep.—Who is the author of 


the couplet quoted by Scott in chapter 1 of 
his ‘Heart of Midlothian?’ 
Frighted Skiddaw hears afar 
The rattling of the unscythed car. 
G. Warson. 


Ultimately he was picked up— 


Replies. 
GAY’S WORKS. 


(12 8. xii. 130). 
(1) There was an edition of Gay’s works 
in six volumes with the following title: 


‘The Miscelianeous Works of John Gay,’ 
_London, Printed for John Bell and Christo- 


pher Etherington, 1773. It was apparently 
made up by taking copies of such of his 
works as were in print and in stock, and 
putting them together with a general title 
page for each volume. Thus volumes i and 
ii were the 1731 edition of ‘ Poems on 
Several Occasions ;’ volumes iii and iv lack- 
ing special title pages perhaps were printed 
for this edition; volume v, the 1772 edition 
of his plays; and volume vi is the 1775 
edition of his ‘ Fables,’ 

The poem ‘ Gondibert’ to which your cor- 
respondent refers is in volume iv, p. 141-194. 

(2) ‘ Newgate’s Garland’ was published 
several times as a broadside. One issue 
before me has the imprint ‘‘ London: 
Printed for J. Baker in Pater-Noster Row."’ 
Two others have no imprint. 

‘Molly Mog’ was also published as a 
broadside without place or printer. Prob- 
ably the date was 1726. In this issue 
the poem consisted of fifteen stanzas, while 
another issue contained seven stanzas. Each 
of these is composed of two of the original 
ones. The text of these two issues shows 
variations. The latter is presumably of a 
later date. Of the former I understand 
there is a copy in the British Museum. 

(3) ‘Sweet William’s farewell to Black- 
ey’d Susan.’ There are many broadside 
issues of this poem, but all that IT have seen 
are without date. Several were printed by 
J. Catnach, and at least two by H. Paul, 
London. There are copies in the Bodleian 
of some of these. 

(4) The poem ‘ To the Learned Ingenious 
Author of Licentia Poetica Discussed or the 
True Test of Poetry’ appeared in The Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine in July, 1778, p. 312. 

The above information is taken from notes 
made by the late Ernest L. Gay, of Boston, 
who brought together a large collection of 
the works of John Gay. These are now 
deposited in the Harvard College Library. 

Atrrep C. Portrer. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Heratpic Crests (12 S. xii. 225).—T 
do not know upon what evidence Mrs. FE. E. 
Core proceeds in assigning a ‘‘ German, or 
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were 
Christendom, and Edward III of England, 
in whose reign occurred the earliest recorded 
display of crests in battle, not only owned 
extensive territory in France, but, on the 
death of Charles IV, laid claim to the 
throne of France: as heir of Philip IV, 
through his mother Queen Isabella. 

According to John Barbour, Archdeacon 
of Aberdeen (? 1316-1395) it was in the cam- 
paign of Weardale in 1328, where King 
Edward received his ‘‘ baptism of fire,” that 
crests were first worn on active service, 
coinciding with the first use of gunpowder 
by English artillery. 

In describing the movement of Douglas’s 
troops in and after the battle, he writes as 
follows :— 

Twa novelryis that day tha saw 

that forwith in Scotland had bene nane; 

Tymbris* for helmis was the tane, 

that tham thocht of gret beaute 

And also wondir for to se; 

the tothir crakis war of wer, 

that tha befor herd nevir er. 

Of thir two thingis tha had ferly. 

‘The Brus’ exli., 170-177. 

Which may be rendered thus in modern 
English :-- 

Two novelties they saw on that day, such 
as had never hitherto been in Scotland. One 
was crests on helmets, which they thought 
were of great beauty and also strange to see; 
the other was cracks of war [guns], which they 
had never heard before. They marvelted 
much at these two things. 

Monreath. HeRBERT MaxwELL. 

Mrs. Copz, in her interesting note, refets 
to the very frequent use of ‘animals and 
birds in comparison to other emblems. Of 
the birds the Cornish chough appears to be 
embodied in the arms of quite a number of 
different families in England, Scotland and 
Ireland. It appears in the arms or crest 
{and sometimes in both) of the families of 
Aylmer, Cornewall, Glen-Coats, Hood, 
Onslow, Quilter, Rashleigh, Rowley, Tate 
and others. Is there any particular signifi- 
cance attached to this bird? The Cornish 
chough is also borne in one or two different 
ways by branches of the Crook family of 
Lancashire, and in this case it is read as 
being a punning reference to the surname, 
in that the chough belongs to the crow 
(Corax) family. 

Crooks. 
Eccleston Park, Prescot, Lanes. 


* Tymbris, crests. 


Tue Asiatic OrpHEus (12 S. x. 429; 
xi. 513, 533).--Since it has been demon. 
trated that the Pali Texts originated in the 
North of India, scholars no longer talk about 
‘*Northern’’ and ‘‘ Southern ’’ Buddhism, 
which, as the late Rhys Davids observed, is 


to darken ancient history with modern. 


geopraphy. The Pali texts contain a book 
called Petavatthu (Sanskrit, Pretavastu) or 
The Book about Suffering Souls. (There is 
no need for a circumflex over the e in the 
international transliteration). This Look, 
wherein appears the story of Moggalana 
Sanskrit, Maudgalyfyana), and which is of 
the highest interest to the student of reli- 
gion, has just been translated by Dr. Henry 
S. Gehman, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. It must, however, be considered 
deutero-canonical, as the ancient Pali 
scholars disputed its canonicity, and _ the 
King of Siam refused to print it in his 
editio princeps of the Pali Tipitaka (Bang- 
kok, 1894, 39 vols. 8vo.). It was printed, 
however, by the Pali Text Society. 

In the Pevavatthu, however, the story is told 
of Sariputta (Cariputa), the other great 
disciple; but the name Kolita, in the last 
stanza, betrays the fact that an older text 
had made the subject Moggailana (Maud- 
galyayana). A. J. Epmunps. 

Tae WetsH Natrona Emprrm (12 §. 
xii, 237).—It is very true, as Mrs. Cops 
observes in her note on this subject, that 
flowers are rare in heraldry. Guillim, in 
his 1638 edition, mentions, besides roses and 
flowers de lis (I preserve his spelling), only 
lillies, trefoiles, columbines, cinquefoiles, 
gillo-flowers and blew bottels. He leaves out 
medicinal flowers, ‘‘ if any such be borne in 


armes,” and “such as a man (were it not, 


of necessity) would wish rather to wear in 
his escocheon than in his belly.” 


Tae Drienity or THE Sacrum (12 S. xil. 
129).—The belief of the coroner referred to 
by St. Swrrarn is supported by the follow- 
ing lines from Butler’s ‘ Hudibras’ (Part 
iii, Canto ii): 

The learned Rabbins of the Jews, 

Write there’s a bone, which they. call lueg, 

T’ th’ rump of man, of such a virtue, 

No force in Nature can do hurt to; 

And therefore, at the last great day, 

All th’ other members shall, they say. 

Spring out of this, as from a 

All sorts of vegetals proceed: 

From whence the learned sons of art, 

Os sacrum justly style that part. 
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Commenting on this passage, Zachary 
Grey, LL.D., in his edition of Butler’s 
poem, 1744, reprinted in Warne’s Chandos 
Classics, informs his readers that 

Buxtorf, in Lexic. Chaldaic. Talmud. and 
Rabbin. Col. 12, under the word . . . Luz, thus 
writes, ‘Nomen ossis cujusdam in corpore 
humano, quod scribunt Hebrei incorruptibie,’ 
&c., for which he quotes several rabbinical 
authors. ‘When Adrianus was bruising of 
bones, he asked R. Jehoshuang, the son of 
Hhaniah, and said to him, ‘ From what will 
God at the latter end revive man? He said, 
from Luz of the backbone. (Luz is a little bone 
in the shape of an almond, or hazel-nut, stand- 
ing at the bottom of the back-bone, R. Solo- 
mon). Hesaid to him, when [?whence] dost thou 
know it? He answered, “Get it me, and I 
will inform you: Adrianus procured one, and 
he (R. Jehoshuang) endeavoured to grind it 
in a mill, but it would not grind: He en- 
deavoured to burn it in a fire, but it would 
not burn: He put it into water, and it was 
not dissolved: He put it upon a garment, 
and struck it with a hammer, but the garment 
was rent, and the hammer split, and it (the 
bone) was not diminished.’ A translation from 
Bereschith Rabboth, sect. 28, by Mr. Israel 
Lyon. Mohammed taught his followers some- 
thing to this purpose. See Sales’s [sic] ‘ Pre- 
liminary Discourse to the Koran.’ 


The bone now described by anatomists as 
the sacrum is much larger than that called 
Ivz by the ‘‘ learned, Rabbins,’’ as it is 
several inches long and of considerable 
breadth. Its shape also differs from that of 
an almond or hazel-nut. It is formed by 
the fusion of several . vertebre (greatly 
altered in appearance) whose anatomical 
characteristics are, however, easily recognis- 
able. S. Burrerwortu. 


Ipswich (12 S. xii. 230).—Miss 
N. F. Layard’s ‘ Brief Sketch of the History 
of Ipswich School, 1477-1851’ (Harrison, 
Ipswich, 1901), should be consulted. It 
contains a bibliography and useful appen- 
dices by the Rev. P. E. Raynor, Headmaster 
from 1894 to 1906. While I was a boy at 
Ipswich, in Mr. Raynor’s time, a former 
member of the staff, Mr. W. H. Richardson, 
F.S.A. (the editor of Bacon’s ‘ Annals of 
Ipswich ’) told me that he had collected a 
quantity of material relating to the history 
of the School which he wished to hand over 
to someone who had the time and _ oppor- 
tunity for further research at the British 
Museum. The MSS. would no doubt be of 


use to your correspondent if access could be 
tbtained to them. 


Witrrip H. Wootten. 
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Cryptic Inscription (12 8. xii. 233).— 
I think this should be 
KIA MAU TE MARIE 
KI ROTO KI OU PATU 


and that the meaning is ‘‘ Peace be within 
thy walls.’”” The language is Maori. The 
first half of verse 7 in Psalm cxxii in the 
Maori Bible published at Ranana (London) 
in 1868 is 

‘* Kia mau te rongo ki roto ki ou taiepa.”’ 

Patu as well as taiepa has the meaning 
‘*wall,”? and I suppose kia mau te marie to. 
have much the same meaning as kia mau te 
rongo, which is translated ‘‘ to make peace ”” 
in K. Tregear’s ‘ Maori-Polynesian Com- 
parative Dictionary.’ Marie would ap- 
parently mean ‘‘ quiet,’’ and rongo rather 
‘“‘ peace after war,’ But I speak under 
correction, not having a nodding acquain- 
tance with the language. ‘‘ I have not even 
examined in it.” 

Epwarp BeEnsty. 


The inscription is Maori. Curiously 
enough there is a ‘‘ New Brighton ”’ in Can- 
terbury, N.Z. H.H. 


LonpoN MEETING-PLACES OF AN 
vaTE CuiusB (12 S. xii. 230).—3. The Turk’s 
Head formerly stood where No. 142, Strand, 
now stands. It was afterwards known as 
Wright’s Hotel. Dr. Johnson frequently 
dined at ‘‘ The Turk’s Head,’’ and wrote, 
“‘T encourage this House for the Mistress of 
it is a good civil woman and has not much 
business.’”” A Masonic Lodge held their 
meetings at this tavern as late as 1840. 


E. W. Reynoxps. 


Nytuwax (12 8S. xii. 213).—A_ possible 
derivation may be the following. It seems 
from the context that the word implies 
some constraint or obligation (debet solvere) 
and that therefore the derivation may be 
from A.S. nith=anger, hostility, force; or 
A.S. neod, nied = force, necessity; or pos- 
sibly from some confusion between the two 


A.S. words. Thus the meaning of the whole 
word would be:—Wax, or candles, of 
obligation. 


G. CARMICHAEL. 


It is an archaic spelling of ‘“nightwake,”’ 
a vigil or feast held during night. The 
‘N. E. D.’ gives quotations from the year 
1000; see also the entries there under night- 


waker and nightwatch. 
N. W. Hr. 
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Literary ALLUSIONS In Dickens: ‘ Davip 
(12S. xii. 155, 237).—There is 
a notice of Uriah Heep’s favourite author 
in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ lvi. 382, where it 
is stated that the first part of Tidd’s ‘ Prac- 
tice of the Court of King’s Bench’ appeared 
in 1790, and the second in 1794. 

G. F. R. B. 


GRAFFITI OF SHIPS IN OLD CHURCHES 
(12S. xii. 52, 96, 118, 139, 217).—There is, 
on one of the pillars of the north aisle in 
St. Thomas’ Church, Winchelsea, a repre- 
sentation of a medieval ship with its high 
fore- and stern castles. 

A badly executed sketch of a similar vessel 
occurs also on one of the pillars of Hythe 
Church, Kent. 

At Minster in Sheppey, Kent, is a repre- 
sentation of a lady’s head, wearing the 
Paris head-dress, or ‘‘ French hood,” 
familiar to us as the ‘‘ Mary Queen of Scots 
cap.” 

These graffiti are mostly mere scratches, 
and were apparently executed by idle wor- 
shippers, perhaps during a long and weari- 
some sermon. 

N. KE. Toxe. 


Loup pe Mer (12 S. xii. 215, 256).—Loup 
de mer, or loubine, is the name given by the 
fishermen on the coasts of Britanny and 
Guyenne to the bar (Lubrax lupus). The 
flesh of this fish, which in England is called 
bass or white salmon, is highly esteemed in 
France, and appears constantly as a first 
course in hotels and restaurants. 

On the Mediterannean coast the bar is 


known by the name of perche de mer, on 
account of the spiny dorsal fin. 
N. E. Toxe. 


A Famous WetsH (12 S. 
xii. 214).—Mr. J. Ballinger, of the National 
Library of Wales, Aberystwyth, informs me 
that ‘‘the library, or a portion of it, was 
purchased for the Swansea Public Library 
at the instance of the then librarian, Mr. 
T. J. Lean.’”? Thus the object of my query 
had been partially, if not wholly, attained. 
and deserves being placed on record in 


oN, 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C-on-M., Manchester. 


Surnames Latrnizep (12 §S. xi. 86, 134).— 
Let me add this note, from Mr. Henry B. 
Wheatley’s admirable monograph (1878, 
p. 60), ‘‘ What is an Index?” 


_ Sometimes we have to deal with the Latin. 
ised names of celebrated men, and it is a very 
frequent practice to turn them into 
vernacular, but it may be questioned whether 
it is right to do so. De Morgan writes: “] 
have not attempted to translate the names of 
those who wrote in Latin at a time when that 
language was the universal medium of com. 
munication. . It is well to know that 
Copernicus, Dasypodius, Xylander, Regiomon 
tanus, and Clavius were Zepernik, Rauchfuss, 
Holtzmann, Miiller, and Schliissel. But ag 
the butchers’ bills of these eminent men are 
lost, and their writings only remain, it ig 
best to designate them by the name which 
they bear on the latter.” 


Ricuarp H. THornton. 
Portland, Oregon. 


TALKING THROUGH ONE’s Har (12 §, 
xii. 233).—Was not this phrase derived from 
the custom, common half a century ago, ip 
accordance with which men, on entering a 
pew before church service, remained stand- 
ing for a short time, holding their hats in 


front of their faces and saying a prayer into 
‘them? As the custom died out, this kind 
|of “‘ talking through one’s hat’’ may have 
| seemed to a younger generation to savour of 
| Pecksniffery. 
Cuartes J. Brrxsoy. 

33, St. Anne’s Rd., Eastbourne. 

It was a very usual practice forty or fifty 
years ago for an ostentatious person on 
entering a church, instead of quietly kneel- 
ing, to stand and hold his hat in front of 
his face and say a short prayer into it. This 
offensive way of showing reverence was called 
“talking through one’s hat.’’ 

F. A. Russett. 

116, Arran Road, Catford, S.E.6. 


Great Lineursts (12 S. xii. 233).—There 
are several notable omissions in the Rev. J. 
B. McGovern’s list of great linguists. A 
quarter of a century ago Dr. G. W. Leitner 
was the ‘‘ Champion Linguist,” and I cannot 
exactly recall the number of languages he 
told me he was acquainted with, while we 
were walking in the grounds of the “ Pearl 
Mosque”? at Woking, of which he was the 
founder (I believe it was twenty). As 4 
youth he was engaged as an interpreter in 
the Crimean War. Leitner was the origin- 
ator of the title‘ Kaisar-I-Hind,’’ the 
official translation in India of ‘‘ Empress of 
India,” and Sir George Birdwood, in The 
Atheneum, 11 Nov., 1876, described this as 
being ‘‘ a most happy translation.” The 
Kaisar-I-Hind medal was instituted in 1900, 
a year after Leitner’s death. 
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Who can exactly say the number of lan- 


guages spoken by Prof. Max Miller? He 
surveyed them from England to China. 
The Parliamentary linguist was _ Lord 


Bryce. As a commoner he was a Liberal 
candidate for the Tower Hamlets at the 
General Election in 1880, and he earned the 
distinction of being the only Parliamentary 
candidate who has had to issue an election 
address in a foreign language, German. 
This was on account of the large number of 
Hanoverian voters living in the districts of 
Whitechapel and Stepney. After a sub- 
sequent election these votes were disallowed 
by the Judges. 

The Judicial linguist was the late Judge 
Bacon (Bloomsbury and Whitechapel County 
Courts, 1878 to 1911). I have heard him 
question witnesses in German, French, 
Spanish, Italian, Russian and Greek, while 
at Whitechapel he conversed in Yiddish. 
Upon one occasion a witness communicated 
to the usher that he could not speak English 
and was told that it did not matter as the 
Judge would understand. The proffered 
language was Arabic, and the case had to 
be adjourned. A linguist is necessary for 
the Whitechapel Court and because of that 
Mr. Cluer the Magistrate became the fitting 
successor of Judge Bacon at Whitechapel. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 


Two famous names should be added to the 
list of remarkable linguists, viz., Sir 
William Jones and Dr. John Leyden. The 
former was born at London in 1746 and 
died in 1794. He was one of the most dis- 
tinguished Orientalists of his time. Dr. 
Leyden (born at Denholine, Roxburghshire, 
1775; died at Batavia, 1811) had acquired 
an extensive acquaintance with thirty-four 
languages and native dialects, a remarkable 
achievement when we remember that he died 
at the early age of thirty-six. In a letter 
to his parents on the occasion of his appoint- 
ment in 1809, as one of the Commissioners 
of Requests in Calcutta, he says he 

had often in court to speak seven languages: 
Persian, Hindustani, Bengali, Arabic, Malay- 
alam, Portuguese, English. 

For the British and Foreign Bible Society 
of Calcutta he translated the Gospels accord- 
ing to Matthew and Mark into Pushtu; the 
four Gospels into Maldivian; and Mark’s 


Gospel into Baloch, Macassar and Bugis. 

A third name might be added, that of the 
Rev. Alexander Murray, the distinguished 
Orientalist of whom Sir Walter Scott wrote : 


The late Dr. Leyden, whose extensive re- 
searches into Oriental languages and Antiqui- 
ties ex ed that of any man (Sir William 
Jones not excepted), who ever made them his 
study, introduced Mr. Murray to me some 
time before his departure for India, as one 
of the most profound Oriental scholars in 
Britain. 

JAMES SINTON. 

Braehead, Inveresk. 

In addition to these noted linguists—a 
volume of poems entitled ‘ Metrical Essays ’ 
by Charles Swain, Manchester Poet, second 
edition, 1828, dedicated to my grandfather, 
Charles Tavaré, who was his uncle, contains 
the subjoined extract of the preface :— 

Ere I conclude, my dear Uncle, permit me 
to give my faint meed of praise to your own 
talents :—Conversant with nine languages, and 
deeply read in ancient and modern literature, 
i am convinced you have only to appear before 
an English Public to rank with the most 
valued Prose Translators of the nineteenth 
century. 

Young Swain’s first business engagement 
was in the establishment of his uncle, 
Charles Tavaré (1771-1835), who was a 
remarkable man in those days, when learn- 
ing was of little account, and would have 
been a remarkable man at any time. He 
came to England from his native Amsterdam 
as a refugee during the Revolution of 1789, 
together with his favourite sister, Caroline 
nine years his senior. He died at his resi- 
dence, Charlotte Street, Manchester, opposite 
St. James’s Church, close to Faulkner 
Street, on May 28, 1835. We knew twelve 
languages and was proficient in nine. 
Caroline (1762-1827) subsequently Mrs. 
Swain, was the mother of Charles Swain. 

Frev L. Tavare. 


Caput JoHANNIs In Disco” (12 S. ix. 
30, 78, 298).—The Head of St. John on a 
Charger, the arms of the town of Penzance, 
in a punning charge, granted by James I. 
The name Penzance—Pen=head and sans= 
saint or holy—-was thought in early Jacobean 
times to be so derived. The favourite deriv- 
ation of to-day is Holy Headland, and it is 
supposed that the place was so called by 
Cornu-Celtic speakers, because, on the little 
promontory of Mount’s Bay on which the 
town first hegan there were one or two 
chapels. 

Cornu-Celtic for ‘‘ the Saint’s Head ” and 
for ‘‘ Holy Headland ”’ would be much about 
the same in pronunciation. The town of 
Koslin in Pomerania has a similar coat of 
arms (v. Cornish Notes and Queries, p. 44, 
Peter Penn, 1906). 
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Halifax has borough arms of a like 
character, from the supposed meaning of 
Holy Face.” J. H. R. - 


Resker (12 8. ix. 291).—Hamelin and 
Dionisia de Resker occur as deforciants in a 
fine as to one messuage and one toft in 
Truro, 22 April, 1347. They probably got 
their name from either MRoscare in St. 
Gennys, or Roskear in St. Breock or in Cam- 
borne. See‘ Feet of Fines—County of Corn- 
wall,’ p. 351, Devon and Cornwall Record 
Society; also Maclean’s ‘ History of Trigg 
Minor,’ vol. i., pp. 127, 296. John Reskyr 
was ordained ad primam Tonsuram at St. 
Breock, early in 1314 (circa), by Bishop 
Stapledon. J. 


SPEED OF SEMAPHORE SIGNALLING (12 S. 
xii. 229).—Until about 1858 a series of 
semaphore signalling stations used to con- 
nect Holyhead with Bidston Hill, within 
sight of Liverpool, for the purpose of notify- 
ing merchants when their vessels were 
approaching the port. There were nine of 
such stations in the distance of seventy 
miles, and as the vessels were known by dis- 
tinctive numbers, it was possible to transmit 
a message from Holyhead to Liverpool in 
less than a minute; indeed, thirty-five 
seconds on one occasion sufficed for such a 
message and for the confirming reply to be 
‘sent back again. 
ArtHuR Bowes. 
Newton-le-Willows. 


De Bure: De Berencer (12 8. xii. 232). 
It was never clearly proved that Lt.-Colonel 
Baron de Berenger had any share in spread- 
ing the rumour of Napoleon’s being defeated 
and killed. In fact, he contradicted the 
statement more than once in early nineteenth 
century Parisian newspapers. Like his 
brother, Comte Jean de Berenger, who was 
chief medical officer at the Military Hos- 
pital of Grenoble, and another brother, 
Felix de Berenger, he was concerned, after 
the fall of Napoleon, in a plot to place the 
young Roi de Rome on the Imperial throne. 
Felix de Berenger was at the time ‘“‘ avocat- 
général 4 la cour”’ of Grenoble. According 
to the ‘ Biographie des Hommes Vivants’ 
(Paris, Michaud, 1816), the ‘‘ avocat- 
général”? as ‘‘député de 1’arrondissement 
de Valence (Dréme) at the ‘‘ Chambre des 
Représentants ’’ moved the following resolu- 
tion at the sitting of June 23, 1815 :— 
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Un grand sacrifice a été consommé hier, 
dit-il, il a été par le plus grand des héros, 
avec une magnanimité digne de lui et de la 
nation qui en est l’objet: car c’est pour le 
intéréts, le salut de la France, que l’empereur 
a montré cette abnégation de lui-méme, ke 
plus beau trait de nos siécles modernes, et qui 
fera bénir son nom dans la postérité, avee 
ceux des Titus et des Marc-Auréle.” 

The debate continued until July 7, and, 
according’ to the ‘ Biographie,’ ‘‘ excita le 
plus violent orage dans |’assemblée.”’ 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36, Somerleyton Rd., Brixton, S.W. 


Stocks (12 S. xi. 517 (v. refs.); xii. 3%, 
78, 157).— 

Devon.—There is a pair of: stocks preserved 
in the church porch at Stoke-in-Teignhead, 
South Devon. I noticed them when visit- 
ing the village last summer. R.A. 

Devon: Northlew.—‘‘The Rev. W. Her- 
vey of Northlew has been asked to keep the 
stocks at the rectory ”’ [as] ‘‘ several members 
of the Church Council have disapproved of 
the stocks being replaced in the church 
porch or anywhere within the church yard.” 
—Western Weekly News (Plymouth) , Feb. 
24, 1923. 

Yorkshire: Sheffield.—In an account of 
John Swift, Deputy-receiver ot Hallam- 
shire, to John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, 
1442-3, we read: 

Et in diversis generibus clavorum emptis 
de Johanne Smyth tam ad reparacionem magne 
porte castri et sipporum infra prisonam quan 
pro opere plumbarii add reparacionem gutture 
capelle infra dictum castrum xiiii d.—Trans- 
actions of the Hunter Archeological Society, 
vol. ii, p. 287. 

At a later date the stocks stood in Church 
Lane, now Church Street, near the then 
Town Hall and in front of the then Parish 
Church, whence they were removed into 
Paradise Square, where they were standing 
in 1808, but had disappeared sometime 
before 1868. THomas WINDER. 

Hertfordshire.—At Aldbury, Tring, there 
are stocks, with a whipping-post combined, 
in excellent preservation on the village 
green near what is known locally 4 
Bunyan’s Tree.” 

Yorkshire.—I remember being much im- 
pressed as a boy, in 1853, by seeing two boys 
punished for mischief in church by being 
put then and there into some old stocks at 
Pocklington, near York, by the Vicar and 
his clerk, 

Joun 
93, Philbeach Gardens, S.W.5. 
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AsHWORTH (12 S. xii. 190, 255).—I rather 
think the reference, ‘‘Guil. 130” to be 
translated Gwillym’s ‘Display of 
Heraldry,’ p. 130.” 
find : 

Gules, a cross engrailed humetté, or, be 
tween four fleurs de lis, Aryent, is born by 
the name of Ashworth and was attested March 
. . Anno 1585 by Norray and his son. . 


Somerset to belong to Gervaise Ashworth of 
Eaton, Windsor. 


On looking at this, I 
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QUERIES. 


| withered quite,’ was George Wither, and that 
| the second part was written by the Rev. Ralph 
_Erskine. See J. Hamer’s ‘Smokers’ Text 
| Book ’ (1874), pp. 10-14. 

G. PF. B. 


__ The poem quoted by Mr. Lecky was written 
| by Robert Wisdom, Archdeacon of Ely (died 
1568), of whom an account is given in the 
_<D.N.B.’ It was included in Professor Quiller- 
Couch’s anthology, called ‘The Golden Pomp ’ 
| (1895), p. 257, having been sent to him by Dr. 
Grosart from a MS. in Trinity College, 


.S. of Grant’s in Ashm. No. 844.| Dublin. The correct version of the first stanza 
This last is no doubt where Gwillym drew | 18:— 


his information. 


AurHors WaAntep (12 $8. xii. 234) :—1. This 
poem on tobacco has been the subject of many 
communications in ‘N. & Q.’ Several forms 
are given in the first volume of the second 
series, where they are indexed, not under 
‘Quotations,’ but under ‘ Tobacco.’ At 5 S. x. 
49, are letters from J. W. Essworta and 
CHaPeeLL. The former mentioned that 
this “ Song on Tobacco” is found in Tom 
DUrfey’s ‘ Pills to Purge Melancholy,’ 1699 
(ie, Henry Playford’s ‘ Wit and Mirth; or, 
Pills to Purge Melancholy,’ 1699, 1700), but , 
that there are earlier versions of the same, 
ome beginning “ Tobacco that is withered | 
quite,” in the first edition of ‘Merry Drol- 
lery,’ 1661, p. 26. EpswortH mentioned other 
varieties of the song, and concluded his letter 
vith the remark :— 

“The earliest dated copy known to me re- 
nains to be mentioned. It is in ‘The Marrow | 
of Complements (sic), 1654, p. 176, entitled 
‘Meditations on Tobacco,’ and beginning 
“Why should we so much despise?” It is 
attributed to ‘G. W.,’ probably George 
Wither.” 
CHAPPELL referred readers to his ‘ Popular 
Music of the Olden Time,’ pp. 563-4. here, 
he says of this song, 

“The earliest copy I have seen is in a manu- 
script volume of poetry transcribed during 
‘James’s reign, and which was most kindly lent | 
tome by Mr. Payne Collier. It there bears > 
the initials of Gfeorge] W[ither].” 

In the revised edition of Chappell’s work, 
= in 1893, under the title ‘Old Eng- | 

Popular Music,’ and edited by H. E. 
Wooldridge, the mention of Payne Collier’s | 

MS. is dropped. Mr. Frank Sidgwick does not | 
_— the song in his edition of Wither’s | 

‘oetry.” 
The verses were discussed again in the 6th | 
series. See ‘Source of Quotation in 

»’ vol. x, p. 392. Attention was here drawn | 
to ‘Smoking Spiritualized, in two parts: the | 

First being an old Meditation upon Smoking 

ceo; the Second a new Addition to it, or 

Improvement of it’ by Ralph Erskine. 

I may add that the old poem is given (from | 
Henry Playford’s ‘ Wit and Mirth ’) in Arber’s 
Dryden Anthology.’ 

Epwarp BEensty. 


1. It has been conjectured that the author 
the first part of “This Indian weed, now 


| tion 


The Indian weed witheréd quite; 
Green at morn, cut down at night; 
Shows thy decay; all flesh is hay: 
Thus think, and drink tobacco. 
Cartes J. Biison. 
33, St. Anne’s Road, Eastbourne. 


The Rev. Ralph Erskine (1685-1752) was the 
author of ‘Smoking Spiritualized,’ the be 
ginning of which delightful poem fs slightly 
misquoted by John Lecky. : 

An admirable account of the song is prefixed 
to it in R. Bell’s ‘ Ballads and Songs of the 
English Peasantry,’ 1857 (p. 40). It has formed 
the subject of former notices in ‘N. & Q.’ 


VALE OF AYLESBURY. 


Motes on Books. 


Sound and Symbol in Chinese. By Bernhard 
= (Oxford University Press, 2s. 6d. 
net). 


Tuis work, which belongs to the Language and 
Literature Series of the ‘ World’s Manuals,’ 
is among the most delightful handbooks that 
has ever come before us—being an adapta- 
tion of Professor Karlgren’s Swedish book, 
published at Stockholm in 1918. Nothing, one 
thinks at first, could be more skilful than the 
brief, yet so full, account of the formation of 
the Chinese language, the historical evidence 
for its antiquity, the adaptations by which it 
meets the difficulty presented by its multi- 
tudinous homophones, or the practical justi- 
fications for the retention of the ancient script 
as against western alphabetical writing. But 
the chapter on the script itself even excels 
the pone te part in the abundance of the 
material massed together in it, and the skill 
with which it is handled. The Oxford Press 
deserves much gratitude for the printing of 
this chapter, in a work offered at the low 
price of half-a-crown. Every essential aspect 
of the script is dealt with—and the illustra- 
is lavish. There follows an _ excellent 
exposition of Chinese sentence construction, 
and therewith a lucid setting forth of the 
true nature of the difficulty of Chinese. The 
manual concludes with a chapter on certain 
embellishments and _ stylistic peculiarities, 
which are the outcome, principally, of the 
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immense knowledge of his own _ literature, 
which may be taken for granted in the culti- | 
vated Chinese. The whole volume contains but | 
110 pages; yet it not only gives an admirable | 
first outline of the subject as a whole, but | 
conveys, to a surprising degree, the spirit of | 
Chinese letters. Perhaps, in turning the | 
original into English, one or two smal] faults 
might have been avoided; thus able is a word, 
not a mere suffix; and we do not in English 
talk of “ recognising one’s Pappenheimers.” 
Moreover, “ This then, was the. le’s pur- 
port” is not a happy translation of “ Das 
ist des Pudels Kern.” 


Persian Literature. An Introduction. By 
Reuben Levy. (Oxford University Press. 
2s. 6d. net). 

In this book, which, like the above, is one 
of ‘The World’s Manuals,’ Mr. Levy has | 
erformed with success a rather difficult task. 

The literary history of Persia—with its 

mingling of diverse religions and races, to 

say nothing of the influence from powers and | 


creeds which remained foreign—is in itself an | 
unwieldy subject for work on a small scale; | 
and in so far as it is addressed to the English | 
general reader or to the beginner in Persian | 
studies, is hampered besides by the slender- | 
ness of the previous associations available. | 
Yet this book, by its readableness, the amount 
of information and illustration it furnishes. 
as well as the clearness with which, consider- 
ing its so restricted canvas, it brings out per- 
sonality, 


of authors. i 
manual of this sort, a chronological table is 
a convenience, and also that the exact trans- 
literation of names already familiar in a less 
correct form has not much to recommend it. 
Joseph Conrad, an Appreciation. By Ernest 
Bendz. (Gothenburg, Gumpert). 


Tuis essay contains some good ideas, and 


bears evidence, both of a genuine sense for | 
The Ed 


It is, moreover, written in a Essex St., Strand, W.C.2.”— Advertisements, 


English literature and of some critical faculty 
and practice. 
facile style, showing a good command of the 
language. What it required before printing, 
in order to have been made the most of, is 
a determined cutting down—the excision, es- 
pecially, of commonplaces, of repetitions, of 
unnecessary generalisations, and of exagger- 
ated passages. If that had but been done, 
some clear estimate of Conrad’s work might 
have been gained from these pages—as it is, 


should serve well the turn. of both. | 
There is a sufficient bibliography and an index | 
We would suggest that for a. 
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manner thus inclined, for, as “ rule, writers. 


of fiction show themselves now-a-days more 
capable in treatment, than fortunate im the 
discovery of matters, novel or significant, of 
which to treat. 


The Coins of India. By C. J. Brown. (Lon- 
don; Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Tue coins of India form an important portion 
of the Indian heritage, both from the his 
torical and the artistic point of view. Perhaps 
for the general reader those coins of 
Northern India, which testify to the Greek 
conquest, hold the principal interest, but the 


coinages not thus modified—particularly the 


—. coinage—offer some examples quite ag 
well worthy of study. This careful account 
offers an excellent introduction to the w 

subject, which, especially so far as the North 
goes, is somewhat intricate. There are dis 
coveries_to made, and work to be done in 
it, and Mr. Brown does well to point out the 
advantages which this study offers in that the 
means of gathering requisite material are 


|in India so abundant and inexpensive. The 


illustrations are numerous, all taken from 
coins at the British Museum, and good enough 
to form a real basis for work. It would have 
been some advantage to have the period and 
region to which the coins belong noted on the 
several plates. 


Ir is proposed to resume the regular bi- 
monthly notices of Booksellers’ Catalogues, 
beginning with the number for April 14. The 
Editor will be glad to receive April Cata- 
logues as soon as possible, and particulars of 
MSS., Autograph Letters and original draw- 
ings will be specially welcomed. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


EpiroriAL communications should be addressed 
itor of ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 


Business Letters, and Corrected Proofs to 


|The Publisher ”—at 20, High Street, High 


Wycombe, Bucks. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries 


| privately. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 


| article which has already appeared, corres 
| pondents are requested 
' theses—immediately after the exact heading— 


to give within paren- 


those who know Conrad will find much that is | the numbers of the series, volume, and page 


ee and those who do not know him | 
wi 


ill be confused. We agree with M. Bendz 


in valuing the new material which Conrad has | 


brought into use; but his handling of it 
we should not rate quite so high as does our 
critic. It is, however, in itself, no small 
merit to have the balance between matter and 


at which the contribution in question is to 
| be found. 

| Wauen sendin 
another contributor, correspondents are Tre 


| the envelope the number of the page 
| °N. & Q” to which the letter refers. 
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